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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. to go to the brick meeting-house, and there he 
intended to go. “ If you met there, I would just 
as willingly go to your meetings as to those of 


subscriptions, payments and business communications the other party, but to the brick meeting-house 


true: and Christopher said, when he again vis- 
ited Ohio, he found Mary and her husband 
sitting heads of the meeting to which they be- 
longed. 
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wed I intend to go.” Mary was subject to depression of spirits, and 

ee Morris spoke of a visit paid to their house | her friends were anxious as to the effect of the 

Epwin P. SELLew, PUBLISHER, by that aged minister, Caleb Pennock, in the| severe trial she had just passed through, and 

No. 207 Watyor Puace, lifetime of Samuel Swayne. The conversation | spoke to Christopher about it, “ Let her come 

Gouth from Waleat Strest, Third and Fourth,) turned on the present depressed state of the So- | with me,” said Christopher ; and so she attended 
PRILADELPEIA. ciety of Friends. Caleb’s faith was strong that | a number of meetings in his company. 

there would be a revival amongst us, and even} At Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, held at 

Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to in that neighborhood. Samuel Swayne seemed | Evesham in the Sixth Month of 1878, in the 

more doubtful ; and Caleb replied that the tide | early part of the meeting, some solemnity was 

as Ween did not change and come in again till it had | felt, and a degree of exercise to draw nigh unto 

Moorgstown, Burureton Co., N. J. first all run out. the Lord in spirit. A visiting minister spoke 





In'the Sixth Month, 1878, our aged friends 
Briered as second-class matier at Philadelphia P.O. | Tyavid and Rachel Roberts related the following 
incident connected with the history of Mary 

For “Tur Farenp.” | logham, afterwards Mary I. Hadley, a step- 
Gather the Fragments. daughter of John Simpson. It was told to them 


' ns . by Christopher Healy. 
In the Fifth Mo., 1878, when attending West-| “In the course of a religious visit in Ohio, 
ern Quarterly Meeting, we lodged at the house | Christopher came to Ohio, where Mary and her 
of Morris Cope. The conversation turned on the 


: : O Uur mother then resided. Here he learned that 
difficulties that attended the Hicksite separa- Mary was about to marry a man who had been 


tion. London Grove Monthly Meeting had | disowned by the Monthly Meeting to which he 
heen a large body of Friends, and comparatively | belonged in New York or New England. He 
few of them were left after the separation. Mor- cael away before he received his testimony of 
ris said, his father-in-law, Samuel Swayne, was disownment, and going to Carolina, made ap- 
under an appointment to visit one of those who plication and was received into membership as 
had left their meetings, and made frequent at- one convinced of Friend’s principles. He after- 
tempts during several months to perform the wards went to Ohio, opened a school at Mount 
ervice, but the person always evaded seeing} Pleasant, and made suit for the hand of Mary 
him. Finally, he told Morris to have his horse Ingham. Christopher met with him at the 
ready for him at peep of day the next morning, | house of Dr. Parker, and by some questions a3 

At whatever time thou says, father, was the | to his former membership exposed his imposture. 
reply. So early next morning Samuel Swayne} Jt had been arranged between Mary and her 
mounted his horse and rode off. He returned | lover that they should go on the next day to 
about the middle of the forenoon, but for a day | her brother's, who resided in another part of the 
or two after, when sitting alone, he was evi- State, and take upsome money that was coming 
dently much amused at the remembrance of | to Mary from her father’s estate, which was to 
some incident, so much so that Morris asked | be used in the erection of a house that her sister 
him what it was that made him laugh so much. | proposed building. 

He then told him that on the morning when} In the evening, after Christopher's return to 
he left so early, he got to the house of the man | Jonathan Taylor's, where he was making his 
he wished to see before people were much astir,| temporary home, he became so uneasy about 
and looking in at the kitchen window as he | the proposed marriage, that he told Ann Taylor 
= he saw the owner going towards the} thatshe must go to Mary Ingham, and dissuade 
mem Without hesitation, he opened the | her from going on with it. Ann said she could 

t immediately, and entered just in time to | not do that, but during the night the weight of 
we the foot of the man, whose body had gone up | the concern pressed so heavily upon her, that 

‘chimney, whither he had retreated to escape | she came downstairs early in the morning, and 
notice. Being caught, he came down and be-| proposed to Christopher to go with her to see 
haved himself with much propriety. iar. 

Morris Cope also related an incident in his] They accordingly went, and explained to the 
own experience in those troublous days. Atone| young woman the deceitful character of the 
lime he had occasion to go to the house of a| man, and urged her to give up the proposed 
neighbor who had taken part in the separation. | connection. She was then just packing up her 

€ was a pleasant, sociable man, and told Morris clothing, in order to go to her brother to get 

t he was a Hicksite. He said some of their | her funds. Mary said, “ What can Ido?” “Go 

_ objected to the name, but he did not ; he | home with us,” was the reply. She did so; the 
fo oo the same as Elias Hicks did, and there-} man was sent for to Jonathan Taylor’s and a 
Me ie might properly be called a Hicksite.| paper drawn up and signed, releasing each 
sa asked him what Elias Hick’s views were | other from their engagement of marriage. In 
: several points of doctrine, but he was unable | his earnest persuasion, Christopher said to Mary, 
: tnewer. Finally, he said, he would honestly |“ If thou wilt give up that man, I will promise 
ell him his position. He had been brought up| thee a good husband.” This promise proved 


very excellently, referring to the declaration of 
our Saviour, “Strait is the gate and narrow is 
the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be 
that find it. Wide is the gate and broad is the 
way that leadeth to destruction, and many 
there be that go in thereat.” The great obstacle 
to our entering into the path that leads to heaven 
is our own self-will. This must be given up, 
and we made obedient to the Lord’s will before 
we cap enter into the fold of rest and peace. 
The sermon closed with an appeal to the young 
to give up their hearts to the Tord. 

Another visitor followed impressively and 
satisfactorily in the same strain. He reminded 
his hearers that when the Lord by his spirit vis- 
ited our hearts, knocking for an entrance there, 
and we refused admission to the Heavenly 
Guest, He would withdraw, and then we could 
no more command a return of this precious 
visitation than we could command the clouds of 
heaven to come and rain upon the earth. 

Both of these ministers dwelt on the absolute 
need of the practical work of righteousness, of 
taking up the cross, of receiving the Lord into 
our hearts, and of walking in obedience to the 
manifestations of his spirit. Abigail W. Hall 
followed in a short and lively exhortation, in 
unison with the preceding exercises; and an- 
other friend bore testimony in a tendering man- 
ner to the goodness of God, who visits and re- 
visits the wanderers. In a solemn supplication 
offered before the close of the meeting fur wor- 
ship, a petition was put up that those who had 
not given themselves to the Lord might be vis- 
ited again and again, so that they might be com- 
pelled to submit to the Divine will. 

At the close of the business meeting, one of 
the visitors said, that as he rode in the morning 
to the place of gathering, he observed the care 
with which the land had been tilled, and the 
promise of an abundant harvest; and he had 
felt no doubt that the fruits of the earth would 
be cared for and gathered by the inhabitants. 
His thoughts had been turned to a harvest of 
another kind, to the men and women whose souls 
were to be gathered into the heavenly garner, 
and his heart had been lifted up in petitions that 
the Lord would send forth more laborers into 
this harvest. It was the Lord’s will to use in- 
strumental means; and those who became his 
followers would have a measure of labor for 
others. J. W. 
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The Grace of Abhorrence. 


“T abhor you! I asnor you!” 

The place was the office of The Independent. 
The speaker was that grand old fighter for 
every good cause, Dr. Joshua Leavitt. It was 
not long before Dr. Leavitt’s death, in his sev- 
enty-ninth year, that a man well past middle 
age slowly entered the room, whom our old 
editor did not at first recognize. He had been, 
years before, a friend of Dr. Leavitt's, a preacher 
of the Gospel, if we remember, had conveniently 
escaped with his life when his wife was drowned 
by the capsizing of the small boat in which the 
two were rowing or sailing on the Hudson; and 
he had shortly after joined a community whose 
practice of regulated social promiscuity was for 
many yearsa disgrace to the State. As scon as 
Dr. Leavitt recognized his visitor he rose to the 
full height of his commanding figure, and, with 
the repeated and emphatic execration, expelled 
the man from the office. 

Dr. Leavitt believed in the injunction of St. 
Paul, “Abhor that which is evil.” He abhorred 
evil whether in the abstract or the concrete. He 
abhorred evil things and evil people. He could 
not love without exercising, when occasion called, 
its opposite grace. What man loved like Paul? 
What other man ever pronounced such a pane- 
gyric on love? Yet with genuine sternness he 
dictated the words: “ Let love be without dis- 
simulation; abhor that which is evil ; cleave to 
that which is good.” The hypocrisy of dissimu- 
lated love he abhorred. He uttered his abhor- 
rence, too, with vigor when occasion called. 
“God shall judge thee, thou whited sepulcher !” 
he cried out to an unjust judge. 

We need often to repeat the lesson that love 
is not all gracious complacence. It is beautiful, 
it is tender; but it is also terrible. We do not 
often speak of abhorrence as a grace; but it is 
half of the virtue of goodness. One must not 
love the good with more intensity than he hates 
the evil. God’s holiness is a needle with two 
oppesite poles. The man who loves his country 
must hate those who would corrupt its purity. 
He who follows virtue must attack vice. He 
who worships God must execrate Satan. 

The duty of abhorring evil is one that is 
general in its nature; it admits of no exception 
of favored vices. Weare very liable to excuse 
the sins which we “are inclined to,” while 
roundly condemning those we “have no mind 
to.” It is one of the weaknesses of poor human 
nature that if a sin is agreeable to us we dis: 
cover or invent excuses for it. It is not so bad 
as some other sins : indeed, in our case, it is not 
certain that it isasin atall. We haveacertain 
right to do what we would blame others for do- 
ing ; or we even say to ourselves that it is merely 
conventional wrong, but is in fact no real wrong. 
Whatever is wrong, without exception in our 
own favor, we ought to abhor, and we ought to 
cultivate the grace of abhorring it ; for we may 
be certain that if we allow ourselves an easy 
sentiment of allowance for any sin, we have 
taken down the bars to its commission; and 
one sin being made easy, opens the way to an- 
other and another, until the conscience is seared 
as with a hot iron. Remember that Paul first 
enjoined such love as does not deceive itself, 
“ without dissimulation ” and then, in the analy- 
sis of it, he first commanded us to abhor the 
evil, and that next to it came the injunction to 
cleave to that which is good.— The Independent. 
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A COBBLER in Leyden, who used to attend the 
public disputations held in the academy, was 
asked if he understood Latin, the language used. 


first.” 


mayst think, out of season, I now acknowledge 
myself indebted for thy acceptable letter dated 
on the eight of the Seventh Month last year. 


lieve, between dear John Pemberton and my- 
self a mutual near regard, much ripened and 
strengthened in the course of our banishment in 
1777; afriend and brother was he, very near and 
dear to me, and his removal from this scene of pro- 
bation and exercise has left a blank, not I believe, 
to be supplied in time. Take him all in all, with 
a mind so watchfully attentive and devoted to the 
openings of duty, though frequently tried and as- 
sailed with hesitations and doubts, so truly sym- 
pathetic and tender towards the distressed and 
afflicted of all ranks, that I have said in my 
heart, where is his like to be found. A very just 
part of the testimony of the Monthly Meeting 
concerning him is, that he honored the Lord 
with his substance and with the first fruits of 





THE FRIEND. 


“No,” he replied, “ but I know who is in the| ber. His going from hence to Europe is, as he 
wrong in the argument by seeing who is angry | informs me, sudden and unexpected, so as to 
prevent his applying in 
and had desired I would on his behalf request 
one. This being his situation he wishes Friends 
in London may be informed thereof, thy com. 
municating the same as far as may be nec 

and preper will be kind. He is known to 
Samuel Emlen and I believe to Wm. Savery, 
I intend to send thee by him a few pamphlets 
containing the report of the committee of our 
Yearly Meeting on the Boarding School made 
in the Ninth Month last, with an essay of the 
rules proposed and a minute of the said meeting 
on the occasion. Thou wilt be pleased to supply 
thy brother George, William Savery and Thon 
Scattergood with one, or more than one of them 
if they choose—dear Samuel Emlen’s eyesight 
being so defective, may forbid his perusing or 
making use of them, if not, there is none more 
welcome. The dear man will have heard before 
this reaches thee of the death cf his wife, and 
though from her state of weakness and lon 
confinement this event might have been look 
fur, yet to his tender spirit and feeling mind, it 
must, I have no doubt, been deeply affecting. 





Searches Among Old Papers.—No. 9. 


LETTER TO WILLIAM DILLWYN. 


PHILADELPHIA, Eleventh Month 9th, 1796. 
Dear Friend :— Though late, and as thou 


There subsisted, as I have good reason to be- 


his increase. We have learned from Alexander 


Wilson since his return to us that Lewis See- 


bohm, of Peace Dale, near Pyrmont, in Ger- 
many, a sober religious person who was accepta- 
bly attentive to our dear deceased Friend, and 
for whom he appeared to entertain a good es- 
teem, has by losses he has sustained by bank- 
ruptcy and otherways been reduced to straight- 
ened circumstances, Hannah Pemberton being 
so informed, expresses a desire of affording him 
some assistance, and proposes supplying him 
with five guineas, to which I am disposed to add 
other five. She inquired of me if thou could 
fall on the means of remitting this aid to him, 
and at her request I ask thy kind assistance 
therein, being unprepared with a bill for so 
small a sum ; on notice of thy having furnished 
it, the amounts shall be paid either here or 
in London, with interest, as thou mayst direct. 

I do hope and believe thy amiable daughter 
Susan and her husband are increasing in re- 
ligious weight; my son Henry, now thy kins- 
man, by his steady conduct has obtained the 
respect of his neighbors generally in Bucks Co., 
where he resides; that the seasoning virtue of 
Truth may be so given way to that he may be 
not only morally but religiously respectable is 
my earnest desire. Hannah, as a mother and 
wife, appears very much as her best friends 
could wish, though they much desire she and 
her husband may come more and more into the 
simplicity of the Truth. Thou wilt probably 
hear of the marriage of my daughter Mary to 
Samuel Rhoades in a way that has been aftlict- 
ing to her best friends and particularly to my 
mind. <A hope is entertained of their coming 
under a degree of right conviction on the occa- 
sion. On the arrival of N. Waln and D. Bacon, 
the former appeared feeble and in low health, 
which however since his landing has been con- 
siderably improved. I don’t hear he has ap- 
peared in testimony since his landing. David 
is quite the hearty man. 

This is intended to go by Thomas English, a 
young man, partner in the house of James Clib- 
born & English of this city. They are respecta- 
blein trade and are respectable members of our 
religious Society. Thomas produced a good 
certificate from Ireland to our Monthly Meeting 
in the Northern District, of which he is a mem- 
































or deliver as opportunity presents, and when it 


remembered to George and Sarah Dillwyn, 
Thomas Scattergood, David Sands, Sarah Har. 
rison, and to Deborah Darby and Rebecca 


this land, having left a sweet savor behind them 
and with whom my spirit was nearly united. I 


in thy remembrance, being truly thy affectionate 
friend and 








Tenth Mo. 16, 1897 








rson for a certificate, 





















The enclosed letters be kind enough to conve 






may fall in thy way I wish to be affectionately 







Young, the two dear women who lately visited 







value thy household, and desire to be retained 





BROTHER. 


A Remarkable Tribute To Dr. Luke, 


The parable of the Good Samaritan, we need 
hardly remind our readers, comes to us on the 
authority of what M. Renan calls “le plus beau 
livre qu’il y ait”—the most beautiful book in 
all literature—the work, we may add, of a physi 
cian whose familiarity with Samba. as 
been proved by Hobart and Plumptre, and whose 
practice seems to have lain, at least for one 
memorable period, in the mercantile marine of 
the Mediterranean. Till recently the only ver 
sion of the parable accessible to English readers 
represented this capable practitioner as report- 
ing the Good Samaritan to have bandaged the 
victim’s wounds—incised, punctured, or lacerat- 
ed—and then to have poured into them oil and 
wine. That mistranslation continued to puzzle 
generations of the devout till the Revised Version 
put matters right by substituting “ pouring on” 
fur “ pouring in,” the Authorized rendering hav- 
ing been adopted from a misinterpretation of 
the Vulgate, which gives “infundens” though 
“infundo” means to “pour upon” as well @ 
to “ pour into.” The Good Samaritan’s there 
peutics are thus vindicated as conforming to the 
recognized practice of the time, whether Greek 
or Jewish. The bandage having been adjusted, 
it was saturated with a mixture of oil and wine, 
an emollient and a stimulant, presumably 
keep the cloth from stiffening while rousing 
the reparative or healing process. Galen, wrt 
ing about a hundred and thirty years subse 
quently to St. Luke, describes a paste, in whi 
oil and wine are the principal ingredients, tobe 
applied to wounds. The elder Pliny, whos 
“ Historia Naturalis” was nearly contemporary 
with St. Luke’s Gespel, refers to the same prac 
tice, 

The Good Samaritan’s therapeutics, as report 
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ed by St. Luke, were, indeed, secundum artem ; 
and if they have caused any difficulty to the 
nonclassical reader, that has been removed by 
the revisionist substitution of “ pouring on” for 
the meaningless “ pouring in.”— The Lancet. 





An Outing in North Carolina. 


It seems sometimes that the naturalist is 
proof against the innumerable insect pests that 
infest our Southern woods, in the summer 
months, or perhaps, being such an enthusiastic 
lover of nature he is oblivious to aught else 
but this one engrossing theme—nature. 

Just at this season of the year one is almost 
afraid to gather a handful of blackberries, for 
fear of being overrun with what is known here- 
about as red bugs. 

Idelight in walking in the cooler seasuns of 
the year, but to-day, seeing our journey was to 
be to a small town some sixteen miles away and 
more for business than pleasure, I much pre- 
fered a conveyance. I was going to say the 
senery for the first part of the way was com- 
mon place, but I remember some years ago my 
Westtown teacher telling me, when she heard 
me call some of our wild flowers insignificant, 
that nothing in nature was insignificant or com- 
mon; a truth I did not then comprehend. I 
now realize it fully, for with all our wondrous 
achievements who yet has made anything half 
@ perfect as the minutest flower formed by the 
Great Master’s hand? The country may be 
uninteresting but never common place. Many 
farms dotted the roadside and the people all 
seemed busy, fur, as the colored man’s sermon 
goes : 

“Every time a lazy nigger turns him round to take 
a nap, 

The grass keeps on a growing just to smother up the 
crap.” 

And this is our busy season. Here and there 
between the farms primitive nature held her 
away,and so dense were the woods in places we 
could not see more than a few yards into them. 
It was somewhere here that my sister tried to 
point out the place where a little over a year 
ago, when picnicking, one of the merrymakers 
discovered Cypripedium Acaule. That never- 
to-be-forgotten picnic when several of the 
party, including a young woman from Pennsy!- 
vania, had to trudge home in the rain, but which 
after all was confessed to be one of the most 
enjoyable picnics ever attended. Just now there 
are not many flowers out. The Ruellia is com- 
mon in nearly all the shady nooks, then the 

rumpet Creeper makes the woods gay as it 
encircles the trees or swings its graceful foliage 
over the fence locks. Here also the blackber- 
nes hang in clusters tempting the unwary to 
gather them. The Button Bush and Gerardia 
are also to be seen. Passing through the 
swamps I kept a close watch for Clematis 

Mispa, as years ago we had obtained some 
from this neighborhood, and my vigils were re- 
warded, for we found several plants in bloom 
besides a large blue variety. Our botanist was 
uuable to discover the name, the flowers being 
oo badly withered on reaching home. Never- 

less, we have the plant growing in our gar- 
den, 80 we hope by next spring to see it bloom 
again. 

The birds evidently were not picnicking, so 

W were to be seen. What I thought was the 

hebebird or Pewee was inclined to be friendly, 
and flew from rail to rail as we drove by. I 
hoticed the Catbird also, but it is not a favorite 
of mine. The Mocking-bird, “ sweetest of sing- 




































ers,” is not so common, but I think I would 
never tire of its varied song. This spring it 
has seemed unusually happy and favored us 
with its song from morning till night, until 
within the last few days; probably the young 
are hatched and the birds have flown else- 
where, but they will come again later. I saw 
one Redbird, but I cannot find out its name as 
it is so sly and is seldom seen around our home 
except in very severe weather. One of the 
most picturesque spots we passed was a large 
creek or stream; here was beauty untram- 
meled. It was a wild romantic place and the 
trees almost meeting overhead shut out the view 
in front. 

The stream kept its quiet course away into 
the forest’s dreamy depths, on and on until it 
lost its individuality in the muddy waters of 
the Roanoke. The cool water looked tempting 
on such a warm day, but as I looked from the 
bridge into its shadowy stillness I confessed 
myself afraid, not knowing its exact depth. 
Although 4 swimmer, I am not an expert one. 

Our business over, we journeyed home in the 
cool of the evening, so before reaching our 
destination the sky was all ablaze with stars, 
the Scorpion was most conspicuous among them, 
but here I had to pay for my day’s outing of 
thirty-two miles, as my head forbid me to look 
at the stars except those in front, and even at 
that it rebelled, so we were glad when the lights 
of home came into view. E. P. 

Norts Carona, Seventh Month, 2d, 1897. 
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=e For “THE FRIEND.” 
Fruits of Righteousness, 


The Lord Jesus in his teaching said “ Every 
tree is known by its fruits,” signifying that as 
it was in natural things, so is it in spiritual 
things. Now there is the natural man in his 
corrupt, fallen nature, aud there is the spiritual 
man, renewed by Divine grace. As the first 
Adam bore a son in his own image, so all man- 
kind are born in the same, but Christ is the 
first-born of a new creation, the second Adam, 
a quickening Spirit, who begets us in his like- 
ness or nature. In the seed of the first, man 
is estranged from God, and at enmity towards 
Him. In that of the second, he is reconciled to 
God and beloved of Him, and man’s love flows 
towards God and towards his fellow-man, for 
whom Christ in his love died. Those who have, 
through true repentance toward God, and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, been born again of 
his Spirit, are partakers of his Divine nature. 
These are born of the Heavenly seed, the Word 
of God, that liveth and abideth forever. They 
are grafted into and partake of the sap of the 
true vine, and of necessity bring forth fruit to 
the praise and glory of the Great Husband- 
man, whose the vine is. And these fruits are 
not in words only, but in deeds, like to those of 
the man whose walk and conversation is well- 
pleasing to God, for he is of the seed upon 
whom God’s blessing rests, who is likened to 
“a tree planted by the rivers of water, who 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season, his leaf 
also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper.” But the ungodly are not so. 
And it is God’s grace which hath appeared to 
all men, which teaches these to deny the un- 
godliness in which they live, and how to live so 
as to please God, and bring forth fruits of 
righteousness. This same grace of God, a meas- 
ure of which is given to every man, is that 
which comes through Christ Jesus, and which 
rested in its fulness on Him. Of Him is it said, 
He “ waxed strong in Spirit, filled with wisdom, 





and the grace of God was upon Him” (Luke 
ii: 40). Again, “ Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature, and in favor with God and man” (v: 
52.) 
of this immortal seed. 
found, like the barren fig-tree, with a great show 
of leaves and promise of fruit, but no fruit 
thereon was found. Such receive not blessing 
nor increase from God. For those who are trees 
of righteousness, planted by the right hand of 
the Lord, in his house, will invariably bring 
forth fruit to the praise and glory of God, and 
flourish in his courts, and still bring forth fruit 
in old age. 


This is true of every child of grace, born 
Nor should any ever be 


Paradise has been to us by Christ restored. 


We may now freely eat of the tree of life fur 
sin and death have been subdued, and there are 
those who have been made more than conquer- 
ors through Him. As He himself taught our first 
parents in the garden, so doth He now teach 
his children, and freely gives to them his Spirit, 
that they may bring forth the fruits of his Spirit, 


which the apostle says are love, joy, peace, 


long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meek- 


ness, temperance,” and we might add, humility 


and peace. These were the fruits as seen in 
Jesus, such as these are seen in his disciples 


who learn of Him and do his will. 


- _.__s«wW~«wW«w*B2 
Waiting on God for His Counsel. 


“They soon forgot his works; they waited 
not for his counsel” (Psalm evi: 13). This is 
of said the sin of God’s people in the wilderness. 
He had wonderfully redeemed them, and was 
prepared as wonderfully to supply their every 
need. But when the time of need came “ they 
waited not for his counsel.” They thought not 
that the Almighty God was their Leader and 
Provider ; they asked not what his plan might 
be. They simply thought the thoughts of their 
own hearts, and tempted and provoked God by 
their unbelief. 

“They waited not for his counsel.” How 
this has been the sin of God's people in all ages! 
In the land of Canaan, in the days of Joshua, 
the only three failures of which we read were 
owing to this one sin. In going up against Ai, 
in making a covenant with the Gibeonites, in 


— down without going up to possess the 


whole land, “they waited not for his counsel.” 
And so even the advanced believer is in danger 
from this most subtle of all temptations—taking 
God’s word and thinking his own thoughts of 
them, and not waiting for his counsel. Let us 
take warning and see what Israel teaches us. . . 
Our whole relation to God is ruled in this, that 
his will is to be done in us and by us as it is in 
heaven. He has promised to make known his 
will to us by his Spirit, the Guide into all truth. 
And our position is to be that of waiting for his 
counsel as the only guide of our thoughts and 
actions. In our church worship, in our prayer 
meeting, in our conventions, in all our gather- 
ings as managers, directors, committees, or help- 
ers in any part of the work for God, our first 
object ought ever to be to ascertain the mind of 
God. God always works according to the coun- 
sel of his will; the more that counsel of his will 
is sought and found and honored, the more surely 
and mightily will God do his work for us and 
through us. ei 

“It was when God had given the water out 
of the rock that they did not trust Him for 
bread. It was when God had given Jericho 
into his hands that Joshua thought the victory 
over Ai was sure, and waited not for counsel 
from God. And so, while we think that we 
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know and trust the power of God for what we 
may expect, we may be hindering Him by not 
giving time and not definitely cultivating the 
habit of waiting for his counsel. 

A minister has no more solemn duty than 
teaching people to wait upon God. Why was 
it that in the house of Cornelius, when “ Peter 
spake these words, the Holy Ghost fell upon all 
that heard him?” They had said, “ We are 
here before God, to hear all things that are 
commanded thee of God.” 

We may come together to give and to listen 
to the most earnest exposition of God’s truth 
with little spiritual profit if there be not the 
waiting for God’s counsel. 

And so in all our gatherings we need to be- 
lieve in the Holy Spirit as the Guide and Teacher 
of God’s saints when they wait to be led by Him 
into the things which God hath prepared, and 
which the heart cannot conceive. 

More stillness of soul to realize God’s presence ; 
more consciousness of ignorance of what God’s 
great plans may be; more faith in the certainty 
that God has greater things to show us, that He 
himself will be revealed in new glory—these 
must be the marks of the assemblies of God’s 
saints if they would avoid the reproach, “ They 
waited not for his counsel.” “ My soul, wait 


thou only upon God !’—Andrew Murray. 


An INCIDENT OF THE PRocession.—Near 
where we sat to view the sight (says the editor 
of the Christian World), an aged lady, coeval 
with the first quarter of the century, was al- 
together absorbed in anxiety about the impres- 
sion to be made on her little grandson born in 
the nineties. Above all he was exhorted to 
shout with all his might when the Queen should 
come by, which he readily promised to do. 

Just then the soldiers lining the street below 
were ordered to “fix bayonets.” With mathe- 
matical precision the bright steel leapt aloft and 
clanged into thesocket. ‘What are those spikes 
fur?” asked the child. “Oh, well!” said the 
grandmother, “those you see—they are part of 
the gun, don’t you know.” The venerable lady 
of this century was evidently at a loss in telling 
the child of the next century “ what those spikes 
were for.” To tell him that they were intended 
to be thrust into living men’s bodies and to tear 
the life out of them would apparently have 
jarred upon her sense of congruity. Yet what 
was the whole array but a magnificent “ man- 
slaying machine”? From the colonial van- 
guard to the last helmeted rearguard there was 
scarcely a member of the procession, except her 
most gracious majesty herself, the royal prin- 
cesses and lady attendants, with the Colonial 
premiers and a few officials, who had any other 
purpose of professional activity but to kill. 


A friend writes us of a curious national custom 
that is observed in Spain. It seems that a few 
days ago a man was garroted in the prison in 
Barcelona for having murdered his wife and 
two children. The day before the execution, 
boys, dressed in hats the shape of the king’s 
crown, and long bright robes, went about the 
streets ringing bells with their left hands and 
holding a cloth box with an aperture in it in 
their right hands, the object being to collect 
money for masses to be said for the criminal’s 
soul. Each boy was accompanied by a repre- 
sentative of the church. From time immemorial 
this kind of collection has been taken up in the 
streets, it is said that the Catholic church is 
thereby enabled to make quite a little sum 
during the course of the year. When the crimi- 


nal was garroted, every mother (about all of 
them in town were there ), slapped her child’s 
face, so that the child would remember the event 
and be impressed with the idea of the sin of 
murder.— The Independent. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
ON THE OTHER SIDE. 


Alas! they have left me all alone, 
By the receding tide, 

But oh, the countless multitudes, 
Upon the other side ! 


The loved, the lost, the cherished ones, 
Who dwelt with us awhile, 

To scatter sunbeams on our path, 
And make the desert smile. 


The other side ! how fair it is! 
Its loveliness, untold, 

Its “every several gate, a pearl,” 
Its streets are paved with gold. 


Its sun shall never more go down, 
For there is no night there, 

And Oh! what heavenly melodies, 
Are floating thro’ the air. 


How sweet to join the ransomed ones 
On the other side the flood, 

And sing a song of praise to Him 
Who washed us in his blood. 


Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
Are hymning the new song, 
Oh Father! join thy weary child, 
To that triumphant throng! 


But oh! I would be patient, 
‘* My times are in thy hand,” 
And glory, glory dwelleth 
In Immanuel’s land.” 
E. P. Gurney, 1875. 


A TALK WITH THE SHUT-INS. 
FAITH HOLDEN, 


Seems the journey long, beloved ? 
Far too long and great for thee? 
Do the hills loom up before you 
Just as steep as steep can be? 
Is there no one near who kindly 
Cares to lend a helping hand ? 
All alone, helpless and weary, 
In a strange and barren land ? 


Are the days dark, fellow pilgrim, 
Out on life’s tempestuous sea? 
Through this little Open Window 
Listen to a song from me. 
Storm-tossed soul am I, cast early 
Where the surges swell and rise ; 
Called apart from sweets alluring 
To our human hearts and eyes. 


And led oftentimes to whisper 
To our own disquiet mind, 
“ Why art thou cast down within me ?” 
(As the Psalmist did, we find.) 
And not always quick to follow, 
As the storms around us rave, 
“ T shall yet praise God,” and “ know Him” 
As “the health ” our spirits crave. 


But by faith the Psalmist triumphed, 
And by faith we too may win; 

Parts of Christ’s bruised, bleeding body, 
We triumphant are in Him. 

Press on fearless, then, faint hearts, 
Once in Christ, all, all is well, 

What if darkness clouds our pathway, 
What if billows rise and swell? 


We are nearing port, and hearken ! 
One oft known in storm to sail, 

Is on board, and sweetly bids us, 
Never let our courage fail. 

For He loves us and has bought us 
With his life-blood—what a cost ! 
Well we know that souls thus ransomed 

Never can be wrecked or lost. 


Have ycu ever thought, beloved, 
From a dungeon Joseph rose, 

When the time came for his deliverance 
And his triumph v’er his foes ? 

O, my soul, cast down within me, 
Why hast thou disquiet brow? 

We shall yet praise our Redeemer, 
Though in dungeon darkness now. 


And by faith we praise this moment, 
And methinks the Lord may bid 
E’en the angels praise, when Shut-ins 

Praise as Paul and Silas did. 
And sometime the walls will tremble. 
That have held us prisoners long ; 
We shall soar to Christ and freedom 
With an allelulia song. 


—Cousin Alice in Open Window. 
The Home Power. 
BY SAMUEL E. EASTMAN. 


“ The surest way to prevent crime will be to 
strengthen that which remains of true family 
life which is ready to perish. We must rebuild 
the tumbled-down home upon the old Jewish 
and early Christian ideals. The modern drift 
into Socialism, into organizations of every name 
and for every conceivable purpose, has enfeebled 
the moral and spiritual power of the home. 

“This power must somehow be reinstated, 
Is the home a mere ‘addendum to society,’ as 
a recent writer has said? Is the family an aid 
to the Sunday-school ? to the Christian Endeavor 
Society? to the new Junior Endeavor organiz- 
ation? or are these secondary and only helps to 
the family? Are they very important helps to 
a family that even approximates an ideal home? 
I think they are quite insignificant to such a 
family. 

When Christian parents began to delegate to 
the Sunday-school their work for their own 
children, the enfeebling process began. The 
Sunday-school was begun for the neglected waifs 
of drunken or incapable parents; but parents 
soon leased to the Sunday-school their duties, 
and this ‘ letting out of duty ’ to various organiz- 
ations has continued until to-day.” 

“T stand here as Jeremiah of old did, and 
cry out to you, ‘Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walk therein.” 

“T am speaking to Christian people, to those 
who believe in revealed religion. So let us learn 
from the Word wherein we have gone wrong, 
and see how we may rehabilitate our homes, 
reinvigorate our enfeebled family powers, so that 
our homes shall be more than the places where 
our boys come to eat and sleep, our daughters 
to dress for and get rested from the duties and 
pleasures of society, and both go away from 
for their pleasures, their education, their disci- 
pline, and their religion. 

“Careful study of our sacred books shows us 
that the primary seat of religion is in the home, 
and not in the church. In the patriarchal age 
the father was the high priest of the family. 
He administered the religious rites of his house- 
hold. The religious worship included all the 
members of his family. Household is the word 
used. It runs through the Old Testament, and 
is not dropped in the New. It includes parents, 
children, and servants (Genesis xviii: 19): 
‘I know him,’ said God of Abraham, ‘that he 
will command his children and his household 
after him, and they shall keep the way of the 
Lord to do justice and judgment.’ Of David 
it is written (2 Samuel vi: 20), ‘And David 
returned to bless his household;’ and Paul 
baptizes the household of Stephanas, This 
word household is used in the Bible to express 
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the organic religious unity of the family ; and 
this religious unity appears plainly in the Scrip- 
tures to be primary both in time and in import- 
ance, while thechurch is an aftergrowth, a Divine 
expedient for public benefit, that there may be 
in the community an organic religious unity 
like that of the family. The Divine ideal church 
js an organization, not of religious individuals, 
but of religious families—households. 

So plain is this under the old covenant of 
law and ceremony that no one questions it. It 
seems to me equally plain under the new cove- 
nant of grace, though it was so neglected or 
questioned that there came a time when, instead 
of expecting their children to grow naturally 
and certainly in the Christian life, parents ex- 
pected them to grow up out of all covenant 
relations, become converted, and join the church. 
A child of the covenant join the church! 

A church in this case is like a mother who 
should never dare to say ‘my child’ until her 
son arrived at years of discretion, and should 
declare himself a member of her family.; 

Under the error that children must grow up 
in sin and unbelief and then be converted, a 
fatal mistake has been made; an error that grew 
naturally, almost inevitably, out of the sharp 
philosophical definitions and analytical method 
of the Christian teaching of the last century, 
following Calvin and the Schoolmen rather than 
Peter and Paul. 

Christian parents have turned over to the 
church this work of converting their children. 
Let us learn again that the responsibility for the 
conversion, instruction, and Christian nurture 
of children rests primarily upon the parents, 
and that this very responsibility gives, or would 
give if it were not rolled upon the church, definite 
aim and stimulus to the religion of the home. 

So it has come about that Christian parents 
to-day wait for their children to be converted 
in the prayer-meeting or the young people’s 
meeting or in special revival meetings of the 
church, rather than to expect the growth and 
development of the Christian life by the fire- 
side and around the home altar. 

They are coming to think, I very much fear, 
that the Junior Endeavor Society meeting is 
a more suitable place for the child to learn to 
pray than at the mother’s knee. They look to 
the Sabbath-school for the godly instruction of 
their offspring, not to the daily lesson at home 
in the Bible by religious conversation and prayer. 
And the zest is taken out of the family religion, 
and family worship becomes a hollow form, in 
which we expect nothing as a family, and get 
as little as we expect. 

This Christian nurture has been left to the 
church, to the sorrow of many Christian parents; 
for God has not honored their mistake, their 
neglect, their shirking of duty ; and their chil- 
dren are a sore trial—half-grown men and 
women with no thought of life save the pleasure 
they can get out of it, and that pleasure not 
of any high order. 

On the other hand, the church is thus obliged, 
in order to save itself from dissolution by the 
loss of its own, to do, against great odds and 
with ill success, a work that belongs primarily 
to the home, where it could and should be done 
easily, naturally, and successfully.” 

“The Sunday-school is turned aside from its 
legitimate sphere, the instruction, conversion, 
and nuriure of children from ungodly homes 
whom it has gathered in, to the religious care 
of children of its own parents. I would sug- 

gest an impossible picture to your minds if I 
Suggested sending your children to the bene- 


many of them worthy of Satan himself, to at- 
tract them to our social meetings and thence to 
the church? It is chargeable upon the neglect 
of Christian parents. 
for us to feel that we are responsible as church 
members for the conversion of the young among 
us than it is to feel that as fathers and mothers 
we are responsible for the conversion of our 
own sons and daughters.” 


of the sanctuary, not only our privilege to sit 


together as church members in heavenly places 
in Christ Jesus, but our more urgent duty to 


find God at home, our high tower, our fount of 
every blessing. 


spiritual breaths long enough or deep enough 





volent societies of your church next winter to| and take the bits in his teeth like a runaway 
be clothed and rendered comfortable in body ; 
but you send them here Sunday after Sunday, | the hill to the very bottom. 
many of you, naked in heart and soul, and | isolated and rare. 
flatter yourselves that their white robes are|and its power from the outside. 
being manufactured in Sunday-school ; that the 
minister or teacher will see that they have a 
crown on their heads and palms in their hands 
on the last great day. Just how much cause 
there is for this vain hope may be seen in the 
fact, terribly apparent, that the children of the 
church are not in the church to-day. I contend 
that this is not chargeable upon the church as 
achurch. Are we not always asking. ‘What 
shall be done to interest the young?” 


horse and plunge in a few great leaps down 
Such cases are 
We cannot tell of a home 
I heard a 
doctor of divinity and professor of New Testa- 
ment exegesis, whose four sons had gone wrong, 
say with trembling voice and tears running 
from his eyes: “I came here when my boys 
were little. I gave myself to the study of Greek 
with entire enthusiasm for my classes. I was 
absorbed night and day. My own boys I scarcely 
knew. I never knew where they were or what 
they were doing ; and now they are grown I can 
do nothing for them.” His repentance was 
bitter. It came too late. His opportunity was 
gone; it is an opportunity that soon passes. 

It is the father and mother that the children 
need ; not what they do for them, not what their 
money will buy them. A mother of small chil- 
dren who was a teacher in the Sunday-school 
said, as if it were a praiseworthy thing to do ; 
“TI am going to find a housekeeper to take full 
charge of my house, that I may devote myself en- 
tirely to Sunday-school work.” Another mother, 
when congratulated upon the fact that her sons 
aud daughters had grown up into grand and 
good men and women, said: When my children 
were young, I thought the very best thing I 
could do for them was to give them myself, so 
I spared no pains to talk with them, to teach 
them, to read to them, to pray with them, to 
be a loving companion and friend to my chil- 
dren. I had to neglect my house many times 
and deny myself many things which I should 
have liked todo. Now I have plenty of time 
and a thousand beautiful memories.” 

Look on two pictures: It is Sunday after- 
noon; the father sits with his cigar and the 
Sunday paper ; his boys have been sent out of the 
room—they were making too much noise. The 
boys are soon out on the street. There is no 
place for them in the house; no one cares for 
them ; soon they are in a group of boys. They 
are in an alley. There is a dog fight. There 
is profanity and vile language, but the house 
has been quiet. Now, Sunday is the only day 
in the week the father has with the boys. He 
loses his opportunity if he does not use Sunday. 

Look into another home. The boys have a 
book, and the father is sitting withthem. One 
leans up against him on one side, and the other 
hangs upon his other side. They read the book 
together, talk it over until weary, then walk 
out on the street together; father and boys are 
companions. This father is giving his boys his 
best gift, himself. 

So let every father do if he would save his 
boys—become their trusted friend and com- 
pauion, early gain their love and confidence, 
and then let him see to it that he does not lose 
their respect when they grow older and wiser 
and can see clear through him. 

Ah, we can do nothing for our children worth 
the while unless we can give them ourselves. 
If we have money, we may buy for them nurses 
and kindergartens and books and tutors, and 
later college; but if we would save them, we 
must give them a father and mother, a Christian 
father and a Christian mother.” 

























Have we not multiplied devices of pleasure, 


It is because it is easier 


“It is not only our duty to uphold the services 


walk with God in the monotonous and beaten 
tracks of daily toil and care— our privilege to 


For old and young religion is a matter of 
home cultivation and growth. You cannot take 


on Sunday to sustain you through six days of 
worldliness and worldly work.” 

“To change the present terrible tendency, to 
correct the fateful mistake, the beginning should 
be made in the home. Let the specific aim be 
the instruction and Christian nurture of the 
children. This is held up to Christian parents 
in Scripture by law, by promise, by precept, 
by every kind of encouragement and induce- 
ment, and also by warnings and threatenings. 
It would be interesting, were there time for it, 
to go through the Bible and see how every- 
where and in every conceivable way this aim 
is presented to believing parents; and also that 
the responsibility of the result is laid upon them, 
not upou the church. How shall we judge 
whether our home religion has this for its aim? 
Is the life of the household arranged with a 
definite purpose to secure this result? Do the 
children feel that the supreme wish of their 
parents is their growth in Christian character? 
What is the manifest anxiety on the part of 
parents and elders as the child matures without 
showing any signs of Divine life within? After 
a child is fifteen years old, is not expectation 
and prayer for some future conversion ? 

Is it not true that, unless our children bring us 
disgrace by noticeable and outbreaking sins 
and follies, we do not feel anxiety that they 
be renewed in heart?” 

If in any Christian community the separate 
families would use faithfully and devotionally 
God’s primary method ; if, that is, religion in 
the home were vital and influential, exerting, 
converting, and nurturing power over the soul; 
born into the home, the church would need no 
revival crises in her history, but would be in a Oneida County's Bear Path—We have often 
continuous exercise of spiritual power.” heard the word “ bear path,” but have never 

“The dangerous classes are constantly re-| thought that it implied much, so far as ils com- 
cruiting their forces from our better homes— | mon phraseology is concerned, but to the bear 
our Christian homes. It is doubtless true that | it meant as much as the New York Central 
from the very best homes a boy will grow up | Railroad does to the people of the State of New 
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York. It was a great highway, and I will de- 
scribe one of the largest ever found in this State. 

It commenced at South Bay, on Oneida Lake, 
and extended south through this State into the 
Allegheny Mountains of Pennsylvania. Up to 
fifty years ago a portion of this path was visible 
at different points, but since then it has become 
entirely obliterated. After leaving the lake its 
course was straight, and it passed through Oneida 
where Broad Street is located. From here south 
it lay along the base of the Stockbridge west 
hill, and so on through Morrisville. This bear 
path has always been a great wonder. Over this 
wild and rough country it was laid out with as 
much judgment as an engineer would lay out a 
railroad. 

The bear always chose an easy grade over the 
high hills, and now and then would swiag his 
path from his course to take in a cold spring of 
water. When the bears came to the spring, 
after washing their paws and face, they would 
all sit in a circle on stones they had prepared 
for this purpose. Sometimes there would be 
fifty stones, and they were worn as smooth as 
glass, for they had been used hundreds of years. 
A portion of this path that lay on solid rock 
was hollowed out and worn smooth by the trail 
of the bears. It shows how ancient this animal 
is. He was here when the great events of the 
Old World were passing, and was very numer- 
ous, for the bear was really the lord of the manor. 
When the first white man appeared he found 
the bear here to dispute his title. They were 
always antagonistic to each other, and always 
will be. 

I must return to my bear path, for on its line 
is one of the most interesting spots heard of. It 
is a bear’s cave, and the spot is located about 
two miles southwest of Munnsville, at what is 
called the old Limekilns. I will give a descrip- 
tion of it as taken from the diary of an old 
hunter, which dates back about one hundred 
and twenty years. There were no settlements 
in this part of the country at that time, and it 
was one vast silent wilderness, unbroken and 
unknown. This cave was located near the up- 
per fall, on the north side, and extended to the 
rocks about one hundred feet. This was the 
home of the bears for thousands of years. The 
cave itself indicates great age, the aperture or 
doorway of the edge of the rocks being worn 
round and smooth. We did not approach very 
near this spot at this time, says the hunter, for 
there were hundreds of bears in sight and the 
orgies were terrible at night. On the outside 
and also on the inside was a great profusion of 
skulls, supposed to be Indians’, and some were 
young, the teeth sound and perfect. They were 
carried off to medical colleges and other places 
of science. After this the cave became the habi- 
tation of snakes. The black and rattler dwelt 
here together, and were here up to about fifty 
years ago, when they became extinct. 


more accessible part of the island of goats, so 
that there remained only a few among the crags 
and precipices where the dogs could not follow 
them. It was believed that there were not 
more than two hundred survivors. 

The historian of the expedition says, “I re- 
member we once had an opportunity of observ- 
ing a remarkable dispute betwixt a herd of 
those animals and a number of dogs; for going 
in our boat into the eastern bay, we perceived 
some dogs running very eagerly, and being 
willing to discover what game they were after, 
we lay upon our oars some time to view them; 
at last we saw them take to a hill, where, look- 
ing a little further, we observed upon the ridge 
of it a herd of goats, which seemed drawn up 
for their reception. There was a very narrow 
path skirted on each side by precipices, on which 
the master of the herd posted himself, fronting 
the enemy, the rest of the goats being all behind 
him, where the ground was more broken. As 
this spot was unaccessible by any path, except- 
ing where this champion had placed himself, 
the dogs, though they ran up hill with great 
alacrity, yet when they came within about twenty 
yards of him, they found they durst not encoun- 
ter him, for he would infallibly have driven 
them down the precipice, but gave over the 
chase, and quietly laid themselves down, pant- 
ing at a great rate.” 





it allowed to bind a Roman citizen, as Paul here 
was, by thongs or manacles. He might onl 

be chained by his right wrist to a soldier's le 

hand. This was called military custody, and 
was not considered to imply disgrace; but to 
fasten him with two chains was a breach of the 
privileges of citizenship. Any such breach 
would expose the officer or magistrate commit- 
ting it to the heaviest penalties; while it wag 
certain death for any one falsely to claim the 
rights of citizenship. 


























Hinduism in its Holy City. 

The religion of India is as complex, as jungle. 
like as its races and its languages. To speak of 
the country as a unit in any of these regards is 
delusive. And yet the races and the languages 
of India are obviously diverse and multiform, 
while the religion is uniformly Hinduism, say- 
ing substantially only the 50,000,000 Moham- 
medans. Under cover of the common name 
and some common ideas, however, anything can 
be and is Hinduism. Swami Vivekananda can 
live an indulgent life and profess a vedantic 
faith that smiles at the real Hinduism of the 
people as superstition, and still call himself a 
good Hindu, as good as the villager who car- 
ries out his offerings of flowers and lays them 
down at the village shrine; or as the Pun- 
jabi whose religion consists in the worship of 
devils and graves. Every form of religion that 
is not an assertion of exclusive truth and an in- 
dictment of too much evil, can find shelter in 
the hospitable, absorbing arms of the adaptive 
and plastic Hindu faith. 

But the real religion of the land is idolatry, 
hideous and repulsive idolatry. It is a great 
descent from the stern puritanic iconoclasm of 
Mohammedanism to the weak, pantheistic at- 
mosphere of this land, with its shrines on every 
roadside. In the vivid assertion of Mohammed 
of the unity, the personality of the Living God, 































































Scripture Illustrations. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM. 








On THE Fiicut or Steps.—At the north- 
west corner of the great enclosure of what is 
called the Haram area, which coincides exactly 
with the platform of the area of Herod’s temple, 
there projects a flight of steps, leading up to the 
face of a grim, weather-beaten, massive tower, 
the military keep, which commands the space 
below the old castle of Antonia, once Pilate’s : : ; > he 
palace, now the court and barrack of the Turk- there ~— and is something bracing, virile, in- 
ish pasha. As we look on those stairs, we can | V'gorating. In Hindu idol-worship, the real 
picture the orator under arrest, surrounded by religion of the people, there is, in comparison, 
Roman soldiery, addressing the surging crowd the sickening breath of weak, diseased enerva- 
below. Hushed for a time by the sound of their nO iii 
loved native tongue, they break furth in re-|.. '’© went to see the authoritative representa- 
newed frenzy when he declares his mission to tion of it in the holy city of Benares. It veeS 
the Gentiles. sad but interesting visit, the images of which I 

“Cast OFF THEIR CLOTHES AND THREW sae ch nw ane Oe ee 
Dust rnTo THE Arr.”—A truly Oriental mode rere ae . ee eee ae 
of expressing their indignation. An old trav- ach ‘aan 7 oo ae eee cree f ‘a 
eller in —o —— it is common for the | goad the great crowd bathing in ys ‘nen 
yeasants, when they have a complaint to lay ‘tebe a fae oe : 
Sates the governor, to assemble _ hundreds ae a ae ba a 
or thousands at the gate of his palace to throw ae h a ond | iol er 
off their clothing, and throw dust into the air, tks foul al eee eS = 
as they demand justice or vengeance, not liter- | jokening t of crushed flow winle nek 
ally tearing their garments, but tossing them rereanpes. grot t. The sea of a an 
about with violent gesticulation. The same 7 sia : 
penction, by am natal online tediahed vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 


- : unrighteousness of meu, who hold down the truth 
ee Greek author Lucian, and by the} jn unrighteousness.” But the depths of religious 


distortion and falsehood sounded at Benares are 
“ EXAMINED BY ScourGiNG.”—Examined is | not a dream. It was nearly dusk as we passed 
but a euphemism for tortured. To the present | out of the narrow street into a small passage- 
day, in the East, from Turkey to China, it is a] way, and came out beside the Well of Knowledge 
common, almost a universal practice, to scourge | and the great bull beside it. People were draw- 
or torture an accused person before trial, in | ing water for their offerings, and many of them 
order to extract a confession. In China the} bore flowers, some of which a naked priest, 
witnesses too are exposed to this savage treat- | sitting by, was receiving. Near at hand the 
ment. It was the same among the Romans. | crowds were pressing into the Golden Temple, 
Scourging was the mildest form of this examina- | and down a narrow way into the Cow Temple. 
tion. Provincials and subject races had no | The former was densely full of worshippers, and 
protection, but Roman citizens were specially | we pushed through the crowd at its small door, 
exempt, by repeated enactments, from the ap- 


‘ 1 ts, | t past long lines of men and women and priests, 
plication of torture before conviction. Nor was | some hideously decorated with dirt and paint, 







































































































Wild-Goats.—About 1740 some British ves- 
sels under the command of Lord Ansen, recruit- 
ed at the Island of Juan Fernandez, in the 
Pacitic ocean. The narrative of the expedition 
says that former writers have related that the 
island abounded with goats. It was a rendez- 
vous for buccaneers and privateers, who for- 
merly frequented those seas. The Spaniards, 
hearing of the advantage which their enemies 
the privateers, found in the provisions which 
the goats’ flesh furnished them with, endeavored 
to extirpate those animals by putting on shore 
great numbers of large dogs. These had in- 
creased in numbers, and had cleared all the 
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til] we found ourselves on a little ledge at the 
corner of the temple containing the very sacred 
cows. It was wet and dark, and we had no de- 
sire to go over it, but the attendant warned us 
not to step down with our defiling shoes unre- 
moved. The cdor of a stable was strong and 
unpleasent. The animals could be seen dimly 
jn the sides of the temple, and the people danced 
jn the centre, in a portion enclosed by a high 
fence. In the gathering darkness all was lurid 
and fantastic, and the presence among the pic- 
tured imagery on the wall of the passage-way, 
between the Golden Ten ple and the Cow Tem- 
ple, of a chromo of the father, grandfather and 
uncle of the present German Emperor, with Von 
Moltke and Bismarck, added a touch of ludic- 
rousness to it all, which the zeal of worshipping 
priests for backsheesh did not diminish. We 
came out of it all with a dazed sense of unreal- 
ity, which, we agreed, when wetried to analyze it, 
was the sense of having been near the grotesque- 
ness, the sulpburous wretchedness of Dante’s 
hell. 

The next morning we rowed up ard down the 
river, where the multitudes bathed in the stream 
and worshipped in the scores of temples along 
the bathing ghats. Widows with shaved heads, 
Brahmins with their caste thread conspicuous] 
thrown sround shoulders and body, mothers wit 
their children, pilgrims from the Mahratta coun- 
try—swarms and swarms of religionists, came 
down into the Ganges, and worshipped with its 
water, toward the sun, washed their clothes, 
drank of the sacred stream, though the sewers 
of the city emptied in just above them, and the 
lsundrymen were busily at work beating their 
clothes on stones just below the sewers. At the 
burning ghat a widow brought down her hus- 
band to be burned. A pile of wood was built, 
on which the body was Jaid, and more wood cov- 
ered it out of sight. Then the sacred fire was 
brought down by the woman from a temple at 
hand, and carried around and around the body. 
Then, while the priest was completing the work 
of kindling the pyre which the widow had be- 
gun, she worshipped in the edge of the stream, 
and brought water in her hands, which she placed 
on the head of the pyre, and then in her clean 
white garment stood by chanting some song in a 
melancholy way while the fire rose. Without 
waiting for the body to burn she then went up 
the bank, picked up a turban which may have 
been the dead man’s, from the ground, and 
passed out of sight into one of the temples. Out 
of that she went into the misery of a Hindu 
widow's slavery. Another body barely covered, 
lay in the river, while the priests or their ser- 
vants built a pyre out of the wood of an old 
bullock cart. He was a poor man, and it was 
ascanty fire. The vultures were waiting on the 
trees above the temple of the Rajah of Nepaul 
to feed upon his charred body, when that which 
the insufficient pyre left was cast into the sa- 
cred river. 

I do not wonder that the vultures choose the 
trees by the Nepaulese Temple for their waiting 
place. I hope that nowhere else in the world 
are the temples of religion so prostituted by 
loathsome and debasing imagery. We asked 
the priest how such defilement could be justified. 
“Oh,” he said, “ it is to keep the lightning away 
from the temple!” I wonder that a pure God 
has not long ago smitten it with the fires of his 
Wrath. I could understand after seeing Benares 
why a talk on “ Personal Purity,” which I af- 
terward made to a “ mass meeting” of students 
at Allahabad so angered some of them, and how 
when the question was asked at the close, “Is 


there any man here who would like to have 
power to live a life of victory and purity?” a 
student could cry out in a strong voice, “ No.” 

Afterward we went to the Monkey Temple. 
Monkeys are not worshipped there. They are 
only kindly treated. But I should as readily 
worship the monkeys as the red goddess whose 
mark the worshippers placed on their foreheads. 
A “holy man” lives near the Monkey Temple. 
We called on him, but when we looked on the 
naked plumpness of the ascetic and he produced 
at once an autograph album and asked us to 
write in it and launched out into a trivial, silly 
conversation, we left in disgust. I do not un- 
derstand when we speak of God as a holy God 
and of our calling as a “ holy calling” that this 
man’s kind of holiness is meant. And indeed I 
was disappointed in the fruits at Benares. I 
had aed to see at least earnest men of some 
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There are some persons who place so much 
emphasis on the long suffering goodness of the 
Almighty, that they lose sight of the many 
denunciations which the Scriptures thunder 
against malefactors. Truly, the Scriptures as- 
sure us that “God so loved the world that He 
sent his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” ‘Christ came into the world 
not to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved.” Yet we have 
assurance that for every idle word (still more 
fur every wrong action), we shall give an ac- 
count in the day of judgment, and that we must 
be judged in the great day of account for all 





dignity and spiritual bearing—men who, after 
light, a little light, were looking upward toward 
the glory. I saw instead men feverish for back- 
sheesh, “ just a little money.” — Gray, of the 
Church fetus Society, who was with us, 
explained to one of them the way of forgiveness 
of sin. We were standing near one of the idols 
from whom they sought forgiveness—if indeed 
they did seek it. “ Yes,” said the man, “ but 
you ought to give us something.” Their bodies 
were daubed with paint or rubbed with dust so 
that they looked like lizards. All their devo- 
tions seemed to me, and I wanted to see with 
favorable eyes, mechanical, material, atheistic. 
“Give to this cow,” said one of them to us. 
“Why?” asked — Foreman. “God is in her,” 
said the man; and the reply was given again 
when we asked any priest about his idol. But 
such pantheism instead of being high and re- 
fined ends in their grossest and most atheistic 
materialism, and in deifying each man’s own 
lusts. For God is in each man. His sins, his 
uncleanness, his acts, are all God’s. Why should 
he not do as he pleases? Why should he ask 
God to forgive that for which God in him is 
himself responsible ? 

Benares is the real Hinduism compressed into 
its essence. There is better Hinduism, no doubt. 
But when Hinduism grows much better, it 
breaks out into skepticisms or the Somajes, the 
half-way houses between Hinduism and the ful- 
ler light. How hard a task the missionaries 
have in introducing that fuller light we were 
able to understand after seeing the holy city. 
It would be pleasant to judge Hinduism by its 
books rather than by its life. We would rather 
have Christianity judged soin some lands. But 
in the case of Hinduism which books? There 
are books as bad as the present life regarding 
which Monier Williams’ judgment is not too 
harsh: “I verily believe that the religion of 
most of the Hindus is simple demonolatry.” 
Dr. Nevius believed—it seems to me the juster 
judgment—that actual Confucianism and actual 
Hinduism are the work of God’s enemy and not 
of God. All truth is of God, but no error is; 
no lie is. And actual Hinduism is little truth; 
much more of error and of lie. 

This is not the account that Swami Viveka- 
vanda gave to American audiences of the re- 
ligion of the Hindu people. It is not disproved 
by reference to the “ mild and peaceful charac- 
ter” of the people. It is the religion of India 
at its heart.— Robert E. Speer. 





Wuen you find yourselves inclined to enter- 
tain ill-will tewards any one, you would do 
well to make a close examination of your own 
state. 


that we have said and done. 
man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

















“ Whatsoever a 


These texts, although they apparently teach 


different doctrine, yet harmonize with each other. 


For it is of the abundant mercy of God that his 


Spirit strives with man, and even when we have 
gone astray that his Spirit still visits us, leading 


to repentance and amendment of life. But let 
us not forget that this repentance and amend- 
ment of life are necessary to be experienced, 
for it is declared, “ All the wicked will the Lord 
destroy.” 





In the Herald of Truth, 1 Mennonite paper, 
we find some evidences that others are being 
awakened to the doctrine that human labors are 
of little avail in spreading religious truth unless 
they are assisted by the Spirit. One of these 
is in a letter from Alice Yoder of Tientsin, 
China, in which she says of a Chinese woman 
whom she calls Mrs. Chang. “ When prepared 
by the Holy Ghost, she will make an excellent 
Bible woman, though now she still lacks that 
secret power which is so necessary when preach- 
ing Christ.” 

The other is an extract from the writings of 
Theodore L. Cuyler, who says, “ When I was a 
student at Princeton, Professor Henry had so 
constructed a huge bar of iron, bent into the 
form of a horse-shoe, that it used to hang sus- 
pended from another bar above it. Not only 
did it hang there, but it upheld four thousand 
pounds weight attached to it. That horse-shoe 
magnet was not welded or glued to the metal 
above it ; but through the iron wire coiled around 
it, there ran a subtle current of electricity from 
a galvanic battery. Stop the flow of the current 
one instant, and the horse-shoe dropped. So 
does all the living power of a Christian come 
from the currents of spiritual influence which 
flow into his heart from the living Jesus.” 





STAVANGER BoarpDING ScHoot, Iowa.— We 
have received a communication from one of the 
officers of this school, which is under the care of 
Iowa Yearly Meeting (Conservative). 

The winter term of sixteen weeks commences 
Eleventh Month 22nd, and the spring term of 
eight weeks begins Third Month 28th. Recently 
by the kindness of a friend in Philadelphia, 
over one hundred volumes of useful books have 
been provided, forming a nucleus about which 
it is hoped a library may be accumulated. Til- 


‘man Patterson is Superintendent, and his wife, 


Sarahetta, matron. The teachers are Walter J. 
Edgerton and Lorena Starbuck. 

In looking over the appended list of the schol- 
ars, we find many of them belong to the Nor- 
wegian settlers in that section. 


